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THE  COUNTRY LIFE.

SWEET country life, to such unknown
Whose lives are others', not their ownl
But serving courts and cities, be
Less happy, less enjoying thee !
Thou never plough'st the ocean's foam
To seek and bring rough pepper home ;
Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove.
To bring from thence the scorched clove :
Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest,
Bring'st home the ingot from the West.
No : thy ambition's master-piece
Flies no thought higher than a fleece ;
Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear
All scores, and so to end the year ;
But walk'st about thy own dear bounds,
Not envying others' larger grounds :
For well thou know'st, 'tis not th' extent
Of land makes life, but sweet content.
When now the cock, the ploughman's horn,
Calls forth the lily-wristcd morn,
Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go,
Which though well-soil'd, yet thou dost know
That the best compost for the lands
Is the wise master's feet and hands.
There at the plough thou find'st thy team,
With a hind whistling there to them ;
And cheer'st them up by singing how
The kingdom's portion is the plough.
This done, then to th' enamell'd meads
Thou go'st ; and as thy foot there treads,
Thou see'st a present godlike power
Imprinted in each herb and flower;
And smelFst the breath of great-eyed kine,
Sweet as the blossoms of the vino.
Here thou behold'st thy large sleek neat,
Unto the dewlaps up in meat;

And, as thou look'st, the wanton steer,

The heifer, cow, and ox, draw near,

To make a pleasing pastime there.

These seen, thou go'st to view thy flocks

Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox;

And find'st their bellies there as full

Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool;

And leavest them as they feed and fill;

A shepherd piping on a hill.

For sports, for pageantry, and plays,

Thou hast thy eves and holidays ;

On which the young men and maids meet,

To exercise their dancing feet;

Tripping the comely country round,

With daffodils and daisies crown'd.

Thy wakes, thy quintels, here thou hast;

Thy may-poles too, with garlands graced j '   ^

Thy morris-dance, thy Whitsun-ale,

Thy shearing feast, which never fail;

Thy harvest-home, thy wassail-bowl,

That's tost up after fox i' th' hole ;

Thy mummeries, thy Twelfth-night kings

And queens, thy Christmas revellings ;

Thy nut-brown mirth, thy russet wit;

And no man pays too dear for it.

To these thou hast thy times to go,

And trace the hare in the treacherous snow ;

Thy witty wiles to draw, and get

The lark into the trammel net;

Thou hast thy cockrood, and thy glade

To take the precious pheasant made ;

Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pit-falls, then

To catch the pilfering birds, not men.

0 happy life, if that their good
The husbandmen but understood !
Who all the day themselves do please,
And younglings, with such sports as these ;
And, lying down, have nought to affright
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night.
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ABRAHAM COWLEY was the posthumous son
of a grocer in London. His mother, though left
a poor widow, found means to get him educated
at Westminster School, and he obtained a scho-
larship at Cambridge. Before leaving the former
seminary, he published his Poetical Blossoms.
He wrote verses while yet a child ; and amidst
his best poetry as well as his worst, in his touch-
ing and tender as well as extravagant passages,
there is always something that reminds us of
childhood in Cowley. From Cambridge he was
ejected, in 1643, for his loyalty; after a short
retirement, he was induced by his principles to
follow the queen to Paris, as secretary to the
Earl of St. Albans, and, during an absence: of

ten years from his native country, was employed
in confidential journeys for his party, and in de-
ciphering the royal correspondence. The object
of his return to England, in 1656,1 am disposed
to think, is misrepresented by his biographers :
they tell us that he came over, unden pretence of
privacy, to give notice of the posture of affairs.
Co wley came home indeed, and published an edition
of his poems, in the preface to which he decidedly
declares himself a quietist under the existing go-
vernment, abjures the idea of all political hosti-
lity, and tells us that he had not only abstained
from printing, but had burnt the very copies of
his versos that alluded to the civil wars. ** Tho
enmities of fellow-citizens," he continues, "should